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THE UNIQUE PROCESS THAT GAVE THE WORLD 
FINE PLATE GLASS AT REASONABLE COST 


with a continuous 
process of glass making 


OR SCHOLASTIC published weekly, 
}> Et Office at Dayton, Ohio, under Act of 


May inclusive, except 


In 1923, a red hot ribbon of plate 
glass began to flow from a giant fur- 
nace in the Ford Rouge plant. Year 
after year, this molten ribbon poured 
out ... rolled into a 400 foot cooling 
oven ... moved onto the polishing 
line to be finished and cut into sheets. 

This first continuous process of 
glass making could produce more 
than three miles of plate glass daily. 

Started in a small way in 1920, 
this process was conceived by Henry 
Ford to make possible the use of 
finest quality plate glass in low priced 
cars. And it: accomplished even 
more. It hastened another great Ford 
“first” ...safety glass as standard 


equipment “‘all around the car.” 

As usual Mr. Ford made the con- 
tinuous process available to all In- 
dustry without charge. Thus, all 
over the world, people came to enjoy 
the beauty and usefulness of plate 
glass, not only in their automobiles 
but in their homes as well. 

The constant Ford search for bet- 
ter ways to make finer things has 
produced many such “firsts.” It will 
go on producing many more of them 
—to the lasting benefit of every 
owner of Ford-built cars and trucks. 
TUNE IN... THE FORD SHOW ... CBS, Tues- 
days. 10-10:30 P.M., E.S.T. THE FORD SUNDAY 


EVENING HOUR ... ABC, Sundays. 8-9 P.M., 
E.S.T. 


EXPECT THE “FIRSTS” FROM FORD! 
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%& CONGRESS CONSIDERS 
' NATIONAL HEALTH PLAN 


N a message to Congress, President 

Truman called for a national 
health and social welfare program. 

President Truman said: “Millions 
of our citizens do not have a full op- 
portunity to become and stay healthy. 
Millions have no protection or se- 
curity against the loss of pay during 
illness. The time has come for action 
to give them that opportunity and 
that protection.” 

The President revealed that nearly 
5,000,000 men between the ages of 
18 and 37 were turned down by their 
draft boards as “unfit for military 
service.” 

President Truman told Congress 
that there are five basic national 
health problems. He suggested five 
solutions to these problems. 


PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS 


Problem 1: Doctors are not avail- 
able everywhere they are needed. 
Some cities have too many doctors, 
while many rural areas have too few. 
About 1,200 counties with a popula- 
tion of 15,000,000 have either no lo- 
cal hospital or no hospital that meets 
medical standards. 

Solution: The Federal Government 
should provide money for the con- 
struction of hospital and health cen- 
ters wherever they are needed. 

Problem 2: Many areas in the U. S. 
have no public health services. About 
40,000,000 Americans live in com- 
munities which have. no full-time 
public health service. 

Solution: Expand public health 
services. Every area should be served 
by a full-time health officer and med- 
ical staff. More clinics and health cen- 
ters must be built. 

Problem 3: We cannot be content 
with our present knowledge of health 
and disease. We must learn and un- 
derstand more about what keeps us 
healthy, and how to prevent and cure 
diseases. 


Solution: Medical education and 





TIME FOR REVIEW 

This is the last issue of Junior 
Scholastic in 1945. Due to the 
Christmas holidays, the magazine 
will not appear during the next 
three weeks. Our next issue will 
be dated Jan. 7, 1946. 

We present here, and on the 
world map on pages 4 and 5, a re- 
view of world news. The “starred” 
items headline the latest develop- 
ments in world news as we go to 
press. The items not “starred” on 
the map give the latest develop- 
ments in world events covered in 
our Theme Articles and News 
Roundup articles this term. 











medical research should be encour- 
aged by the Government. Govern- 


_ ment funds should be granted to pub- 


lic and non-profit agencies engaged 
in medical research. 

Problem 4: Too many people can- 
not afford the high cost of medical 
care. People often become sick at a 
time when they can least afford to 
pay doctor’s bills. 

Solution: We should adopt a na- 
tional health insurance plan which 
would give everyone the medical care 
he needs. The cost of sickness should 
be paid by all people —sick and 
well. In this way an insurance fund 
would be set up which would pay 
for the medical care of all sick per- 
sons at low cost to everyone. 

Problem 5: The fifth problem has 
to do with help for a worker who 
becomes sick. Sickness not only 
brings doctor bills — it also cuts off 
a familv’s income, if it is the father, 
or wage-earner, who becomes sick. 

Suiucion: The workers of the na- 
tion, and their families, should be 
protected against loss of earnings due 
to sickness. Sick benefits must be 
paid to replace part of workers’ earn- 
ings lost during sickness. 

These are the five major points in 
President Truman’s national health 
program. It is up to Congress to 
draw up a bill based on the Presi- 
dent’s outline, and to decide whether 
such a bill should be passed. 


¥ ELECTIONS HELD 
IN THREE COUNTRIES 


HREE European countries 

cently held their first elections 
since the start of World War II. 

These three countries are Yugo- 
slavia, Bulgaria, and Hungary. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


In Yugoslavia, the election result- 
ed in Marshal Tito’s government 
staying in power. 

Only one group of candidates was 
allowed to run for office in Yugo- 
slavia. The opposition party was al- 
lowed to vote against Marshal Tito’s 
government, but it was not permitted 
to select candidates of its own. 

By American standards, the elec- 
tion in Yugoslavia was neither free 
nor democratic. 


BULGARIA 


In Bulgaria, now occupied by Rus- 
sian troops, the same kind of an elec- 
tion took place as in Yugoslavia. 

The voters were allowed to vote 
for only one group of candidates. 
These candidates were members of 
the Communist- supported party 
called the Fatherland Front. Natural- 
ly, these candidates won the election. 

But the U. S. mostly likely will not 
recognize the new government. 

Last August, Bulgaria called off a 
national election after the U. S. and 
Great Britain protested that the vot- 
ing conditions were “undemocratic.” 
Bulgaria promised to make its elec- 
tion laws more democratic. The 
promise was not kept. 


HUNGARY 


The elections in Hungary were 
free and democratic. 

Four political parties competed for 
seats in the new government. The 
election was won by the Small Land- 
holder's party. 

The leader of the Small Land- 
holder’s party, Baron Zoltan Tildy, 
is expected to become Prime Min- 
ister of Hungary. 


(Turn page for more News Roundup) 
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¥%& NATIONALIST TROOPS 

ATTACK IN MANCHURIA 

[X CHINA, the Nationalist troops of 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai - shek 


have launched an offensive to drive 
the Chinese Communists out of Man- 
eburia. 


The Chinese Communists occupied 
Manchuria at the end of the war with 
Japan. So far, there have been many 
skirmishes between Chinese Nation- 
alist and Chinese Communist troops, 
but few large-scale battles. 

Fifty thousand U. S.’ Marines, sent 
to north China to hasten the surren- 


der of Japanese troops, are guarding 
rail lines to Manchuria. 

The Chinese Communists have cut 
these rail lines in several places. By 
attacking the railsoads, the Chinese 
Communists hope to keep large num- 
bers of Chinese Nationalist troops 


from entering Manchuria. 
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¥LAND REFORMS arable land. Most of Japan’s 32,000,- owned lands, and 7,000,000 acres of 
p 000 farmers worked as tenant-farm- large estates, will be distributed 

ROMISED FOR JAPAN ers, owning little or no land. among the Japanese peasants. Share- 
[NTU now, most of the agricul- Last month, General MacArthur cropping* will be abolished. 
tural land in Japan has been announced that land reforms* will This will help to eliminate the 


owned by a few of the wealthy peo- soon take place in Japan. More than feudal system in Japan, and to en- 
ple, Less than 4 per cent of the pop- 4,000,000 acres of Japanese state- courage democracy among the Japa- 
uation owned 25 per cent of the * Means word is defined on page 17. nese people. 











Brazil compared to U.S.A. 
in size. 


ppnorie who try to describe Brazil generally end 
up by using the word “big.” 

Almost everything about Brazil is big. ~~ 

The United States of Brazil is the fourth largest coun- 


try in the world. Its territory covers half of South Amer-- 


ica, and its 42,000,000 people form half the population 
of South America. 


The United States of Brazil is bigger in area than the 


United States of America. It is big enough to hold all 
of the U. S. A. and still squeeze in another state of 
Texas. (Brazil: 3,275,000 square miles; U. S. A.: 3,022,- 
400 square miles. ) 

The borders of Brazil touch every South American 
country except Chile and Ecuador. 

Brazil is so big that it is like four countries rolled 
into one. 

First, there is the Amazon basin, which occupies 
2,225,000 square miles in Brazil. The mighty 4,000-mile 
long Amazon River and its more than 200 tributaries 
flow through this region. 

Most of the Amazon is bordered by dense, tropical 
jungles called selvas. In these jungles man must fight 
constantly in order to live. He must fight the terrible 
heat of the jungle, sudden floods, poisonous snakes, 
hungry ants which swarm over the river banks, and 
saw-toothed piranhas —the gangster-fish of the Amazon 
which can devour a man in a matter of minutes. 

The second geographical division of Brazil is the 
northeastern highlands. The climate is cooler and milder 
in this area but it suffers from terrible droughts. Irriga- 

; tion has made _ pos- 

sible the growing of 
cacao, cotton, sugar 
cane, and_ tobacco. 
But the lack of rain- 
fall has discouraged 
Brazilians, and the 
highlands are only 
thinly settled. 

The southern hill 
country, and the rich 
coastal strip from 
Recife to Porto Alegre, 
make up the third 

Brazil has 20 states, 1 territory. 20d fourth geographi- 
See article for names of states. cal divisions of Brazil. 
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(UNITED STATES OF BRAZIL) 


These two regions are the very heart and soul of the 
country. Here, on less than 30 per cent of the land, live 
nine-tenths of Brazil’s population. Here are the largest 
cities, the best roads and railways, the mildest climates, 
and the richest treasures of Brazil. 

Like most, of Brazil’s chief cities, Rio de Janeiro — 
the capital — lies on the east coast. Rio de Janeiro is the 
second largest city in South America. It is famous for its 
fine beaches, a and mosaic* sidewalks. 

Estados Unidos do Brasil (United States of Brazil) 
has 20 states and one territory. The states (see map in 
lower left corner) are: (1) Amazonas; (2) Para; (3) 
Maranhao; (4) Piaui; (5) Ceara; (6) Rio Grande do 
Norte; (7) Paraiba; (8) Pernambuco; (9) Alagoas; 
(10) Sergipe; (11) Mato Grosso; (12) Goiaz; (13) 
Baia; (14) Minas Gerais; (15) Espirito Santo; (16) Sao 
Paulo; (17) Rio de Janeiro; (18) Paranda; (19) Santa 
Catarina; (20) Rio Grande do Sul. The territory is: (21) 
Territory of Acre. 


PEOPLE OF BRAZIL 


“Brazil,” said Sumner Welles, our former Undersecre- 
tary of State, “is making one of the most interesting 
experiments in race relations. Her objective is not a 
‘pure white’ race, but a ‘cosmic* race’ made up of all 
kinds of people who want to be good Brazilians.” 

There is no racial prejudice in Brazil. Many Brazilians 
are mixtures of three racial stocks — Portuguese, Indian, 
and Negro. Other peoples — such as Italians, Spaniards, 
Hindus, Russians, and Ukrainians —have also been 
assimilated*. Only the Japanese (there are 250,000 of 
them in Brazil) have remained apart and have not 
intermarried. 

Brazil offers freedom to all religions, but most Brazil- 
ians are Catholics. Protestants number only about one 
million, The Japanese are mainly Shintoists and Bud- 
dhists. There are about 100,000 Jews. 

Education has made big gains in this gigantic but 
sparsely settled country. 

About half of the men, women, and children over 
eight years of age can now read and write. Fifty years 
ago only a few Brazilians could read and write. 

Besides primary schools and high schools, Brazil has 
700 commercial and technical institutes, several agri- 
cultural colleges, and a number of universities. 


* Means word is defined on page 17. 
































During the war, Brazil had an industrial boom. Aided 
by foreign loans, and machinery from the U. S. A., Brazil 
tapped more of her great resources. 

Brazilian iron ore reserves are estimated at 25 per 
cent of the world’s total. But they have scarcely been 
touched. Industry in Brazil is badly handicapped by a 
shortage of coal, oil, and transportation facilities. 

Brazil is still chiefly agricultural. Seventy per cent ot 
all Brazilians are engaged in farming and cattle-raising. 

The biggest Brazilian crop is coffee. Sixty-nine out of 
every hundred cups of coffee the world drinks are 
brewed from Brazilian coffee beans. 

As if to sweeten the coffee, Brazil is the second largest 
sugar producer in the world. 

If cocoa is your beverage, Brazil produces one-sixth 


Map for Junior Scholastic by Eva E. Mizerek 


of the world’s supply. And Brazilian tea —called yerba 
_ maté — is famous the world over. 


BRAZIL: PAST AND PRESENT 


Eight years after Columbus discovered America, a 
Portuguese admiral named Pedro Alvarez Cabral was 
blown off his course while seeking the Portuguese Indies. 
Because of this accident Cabral landed on Brazil. He 
claimed the land for the Portuguese king. 

Thirty-two years later — in 1532 — the first Portuguese 
colony was established in Brazil. Brazil is the only 
country in the Western Hemisphere where the native 
language is Portuguese. Spanish is spoken in other South 
American countries. 


[Please turn to page 20} 








AVID, a stable-boy; RUTH, the 
innkeeper’s daughter; the INN- 
KEEPER; LADY; SOLDIER; MER- 


CHANT; THREE 
THREE WISE MEN. 

Time: The early morning of Christ's 
birth. 

Settinc: The court before the inn at 
Bethleh’*n. 

Berore Rise: Voices in the distance, 
offstage, singing a Christmas hymn. The 
singing grows louder as the curtain rises. 

At Rise: David is kneeling near 
bench, his back to the audience, his 
hands folded, in an attitude of devotion, 
listening to the singing. Ruth enters and 
stands looking in amazement at David. 
At the conclusion of the song David 
rises, sits on bench, and resumes the 
carving of a wooden figure. Ruth ap- 
proaches bench. 

Rutu: Why were you kneeling like 
that? 

Daviw: I was listening to the song in 
the stable. 

Rutu: What song? 

Davi: The angels’ song. 

Rutu: There was no song in the 
stable. If there had been a song, I would 
have heard it. 

Davi: You will hear it soon enough, 
little girl. All people like you will hear 
it. 

Rutu (Sighs): I suppose I shall never 
understand you, David. (Sits beside him 
and points to object he is carving.) You 
have been working on that for two days. 

Davw: I have almost finished now. 

Rutu: You do carve beautiful things! 
What are you making? 

Davw: A present for a king. 

Rutu: Why, you silly boy! You will 
never see a king! 

Dav: I have seen him. 

Rutu: Where? 

Dav: Here. 

Rutu: There is no king here, stupid. 


SHEPHERDS; 


Che Perfect Gitt 


Do you mean that soldier in his gorgeous 
uniform who came last night? 

Davi: I don’t mean the soldier. 

Rutu: The merchant, then? 

Davi: It’s not the merchant I mean. 

Rutu: Well, it can’t be the other 
guests at the inn —the lawyer or the 
physician or the — 

Davi: The king is in the stable, 
lying in the manger. 

Rutu: A king in a stable! You do but 
jest, David. You can’t mean that old 
man who came with his wife last night? 
They were wretchedly poor. I could tell 
by their clothes. And he was so weak 
and tired. I saw his arms tremble when 
he lifted her down from the donkey. 
She looked so pale and thin. I thought 
she would faint before he got her into 
the stable. But surely you can’t have 
mistaken him for a king. 

Davw: He is the father of a king. 

Rutu: But he had no son with him. 

Davi: He was born last night. 

Rut: Not in the stable? You're a 
strange lad, David. I noticed you when 
those poor people came. There was a 
queer, far away look in your eyes, and 
your face shone like a light. You seemed 
so happy to give them your place in the 
straw of the stable. 

Davww (Proudly): My wretched quar- 
ters are the birthplace of aking. * 

Rutu: Why do you call the child of 
these poor people a king? I have never 
seen a king, but Father has. He was at 
Herod’s court once. And he says that 
kings have mighty armies. Where are 
this child’s armies? 

Davi: He has no armies. He came 
to bring peace into the world. 

Rutru: And Father says there were 
always great princes round the throne, 
and wise counselors and learned inter- 
preters. This babe has none. 

Davi: He needs no interpreters: he 
will speak a tongue that all men under- 
stand. His is the language of love. 

Rutu: Father told me once about the 
celebrations at court when a royal child 
is born. There are feasts and music and 
rich gifts. There was nothing like that 
here, was there? You sat on this bench 
most of the night. Did you notice any- 
thing unusual? 

Dav: There was a kind of glory in 
the night—the sudden flaming of a 
single star that left a path of beauty in 


by H. Graham Du Bois 


the dark. And silence fell upon the 
sleeping world as soft as snowflakes in 
a winter dawn. And then above the 
stable roof I heard the gentle rustle of 
wings and angel voices raised in songs 
of praise. 

Rutu: You are a queer boy, David. 
But I love to hear you talk. 

Davin: I speak only what is in my 
heart. 

RutH: Do you remember what you 
told Father when he refused to let that 
poor couple have a room? You said that 
he would regret it all his life. I wonder 
= he wouldn’t take them in. 

Avip: Future ages will ask that 
question. 

Rutu: But why didn’t he? Was it 
because of those guests he’s expecting? 
They must be very great people. He 
said they were on their way to do hom- 
age to a king and he hoped they would 
stop here. Why did he refuse these poor 
people? 

Davin: He told them there was no 
room. 

RuTtu: But the inn was not full when 
they came. There were many empty 
rooms. 

Daviw: They had no money. 

Rutu; Well, after all, that is reason 
enough. You can’t expect Father to take 
in people who can’t pay. 

Davi: They brought what is beyond 
money and beyond price. 

Rutu: I don’t believe that he is a 
king, David. But he is a little child, and 
I feel sorry for him. He has no play- 
things. I’m going to give him something. 

Daviw: No matter how much or how 
little you bring, there is only one gift 
that will make him happy. 

Rutu: Only one gift? 

Dav: Only one perfect gift — your- 
self. 

Rutu: I don’t know what you mean, 
David. I think I shall give him that 
little bronze statue. 

Daviw: Why, you have always prized 
it above everything else. 

Rutu: Yes— I can’t explain why — 
but somehow I feel I want him to have 
it. (Faint strains of a Christmas hymn 
offstage.) 

Davm: I think you will hear them 
now. Don’t you hear the song? 

Rutu: I think I do. I—I can’t be- 
lieve it. Listen! The voices are getting 
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clearer. (The singing grows louder.) 

Rutu: Tell me: why can I hear the 
singing now? 

Davi: You have let him in; you have 
found room for him. 

Rutu: I — found room? Where? 

Davi: In your heart. 

Rutu (Lays hand on his arm): You'd 
better go. Somebody’s coming. 

Davi: I'll take my gift to the king. 
(Exit. Ruth follows him to the portal 
and stands looking after him. Enter 
Lady, followed by Innkeeper. ) 

INNKEEPER: But I don’t understand 
you, madam. You had the finest room at 
my inn — large and quiet and comfort- 
able. You had a warm, soft bed. There 
is no reason why you should not have 
slept. 

Lapy: It was my little girl; she cried 
all night. 

INNKEEPER: But you must realize, 
madam, that is not the fault of the inn. 

Lapy: It is the fault of that impudent 
stable-boy. - 

INNKEEPER: You can’t mean David? 
What has he done? 

Lapy (Walks to bench and sits): 
When we came last evening, he was 
sitting on this bench, carving a doll out 
o! a piece of wood. My little girl was 
fascinated by it. She wanted it more 
than she has ever wanted anything. She 
is a delicate child. My physician said | 
must not cross her in any way. 

INNKEEPER: You should have asked 
him for it, madam. 

Lapy: I not only asked him tor it — 1 
told him I was willing to buy it. 

INNKEEPER: And he refused? 

Lapy: Yes. He said he was:making 
it for a king. 

INNKEEPER: For a king? (Laughs) 
You must forgive him, madam. You see 
(Taps his forehead) there’s something 
lacking here. 

Lapy: I offered him ten pieces of 
silver. 

INNKEEPER: You were tar too gener- 
ous, madam. One would have been 
more than enough 

Lapy: The boy didn’t think so. He 
only shook his head and told me, “There 
are some things money can’t buy.” 

INNKEEPER: I shall see that you have 
the doll, madam. (Exit Lady.) Ruth, 
please bring David here. 

Rutu: Yes, Father. (She exits as Sol- 
dier enters.) 

Sotprer: Innkeeper, I should like a 
word with you. 

INNKEEPER: At your service, sir. 

SouprerR: I have had very little rest 
at your inn. 

INNNKEEPER: | am surprised. Very 
tew guests have ever made that com- 
plaint. Can you tell me why, sir? Did 

any noise disturb you? 


So.prer: There was too much light. 
I like a room completely dark. 

INNKEEPER: You amaze me, sir. Your 
room looks out on the stable yard, and 
beyond that are the hills. 

So.p1ER: The light I mean was over 
the stable. It was more powerful than 
a hundred lanterns. It kept me awake 
all night. I paced the floor. 

INNKEEPER: I shal] investigate at 
once, sir. I hope you will delay your 
journey another day. 

So.pieR (Rising): I cannot risk an- 
other night here. There are stern days 
ahead for me — long marches and per- 
haps great battles. (Exit Soldier, fol- 
lowed by Innkeeper, as Ruth and David 
enter.) 

Rutu: Did you really give him the 
little wooden doll? 

Davin: Yes. I knelt and offered it to 
his mother. I told her it was al] I had. 

Rutu: And what did she say? 

Davip: She said, “His gift is great 
who gives his all away.” I wish you 
could have seen her face when she 
spoke. More beautiful than the faces 
one sometimes sees in dreams. And her 
voice was sweeter than the songs of 
birds in early spring. 

Rutu (Looking through portal): Look. 
David! There are guests arriving. They 
look like princes! Let’s go and meet 
them! (Exit Ruth followed by David. 
Enter Merchant. He walks about court 
as if looking for somebody. Innkeeper 
enters.) 

MERCHANT: Ah, there vou are! I’ve 
been looking for you. 

INNKEEPER: Good morning, sir. You 
are up early. 

MERCHANT: I’ve been up tor hours. 

INNKEEPER: You mean you haven't 
had a good night’s rest? 

MERCHANT: I mean that I have had 
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no rest at all. This is the noisiest inn I 
ever knew. 

INNKEEPER: I hope the other guests 
didn’t disturb you. 

MERCHANT: Well, of course, there 
was a child who cried all night, and that 
soldier next to me who kept pacing the 
floor; but I should have made out very 
well if it hadn’t been for the shepherds. 

INNKEEPER: Shepherds? There are no 
shepherds here. This is an exclusive 
inn, sir. We don’t admit people of that 
class. Why, only last night I turned 
away a man and woman who were not 
up to our standards. 

MeErcuHanT: I didn’t say they were 
here. They were on the highway — doz- 
ens of them. 

INNKEEPER: You surely are mistaken, 
sir. Shepherds have no occasion to come 
into the village at night. 

MeErcuanrt; I tell you there were doz- 
ens of them on the highway, shouting 
and singing and dancing. One might 
have thought they were celebrating 
some great occasion. They were silent 
only after they had entered the stable. 

INNKEEPER: The stable? My stable? 
What were they doing there? 


(Please turn to page 18) 
























AVIATION RESEARCH 


“AsO ONE is immune * from 
the ravages of war,” said 

General “Hap” Arnold, Chief of 

the U. S. Army Air Forces. 

General Arnold was speaking 
about the atomic bomb—a 
weapon which scientists say 
could kill 40,000,000 Americans 
in a single enemy attack. The 
Air Forces chief pointed out 
that so far we have no efficient 
lefense against atomic bombs. 

Our military experts are now 
vorking to devise a system of 
defense — a system in which air 
power is expected to play a 
major part. 

But in order for U. S. air 
power to combat enemy attacks, 
our country must continue to 
take the initiative in aviation re- 
search. We still have a great 
deal to learn about jet propul- 
sion, radar, and atomic energy. 

The “Big Three” in U.S. avia- 
tion research are the Naval Air 
Experimental Station at Phila- 
delphia; the Air Technical Serv- 
ice Command at Wright Field in 
Dayton, Ohio; and the National 
Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics (NACA). 

Of the three, only the NACA 
seeks to advance the science of 
flight, with equal emphasis on 
all of its applications — private 
and commercial, as well as mili- 
tary. If our Government creates 





a new agency for aviation re- 
search, the NACA may be the 
nucleus around which the new 
agency will be built. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1915 


The National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics was es- 
tablished by an Act of Con- 
gress in 1915. It was given 
$5,000 to conduct its researches. 
Additional appropriations given 
NACA were also small — and 
sometimes Congress refused to 
award it any appropriations. 

In spite of the small funds 
they received, NACA scientists 
made a number of valuable 
contributions in the field of 
aviation rearch. Their work on 
airfoil (wing) sections, anti- 
spin devices, laminar (smooth) 
flow wings, and other aviation 
developments have paid off 
highly. 

NACA scientists helped to 
give our country aircraft that 
were able to fly higher, faster, 
and farther than the planes our 
enemies were able to throw into 
combat. 

Today, NACA has the most 
complete aviation research and 
test facilities known anywhere. 
NACA’s three research centers 
are: Langley Memorial Aero- 


* Means word is defined on p. 17. 











nautical Laboratory at Langley 
Field, Va.; Ames Aeronautical 
Laboratory at Sunnydale, Calif.; 
and the Aircraft Engine Re- 
search Laboratory at Cleveland, 
Ohio. Spurred on by the war, 
our Government has already in- 
vested $65,000,000 in these 
three laboratories. 

Oldest of NACA’s three re- 
search centers, and for many 
years the only one, is the Lang- 
ley Laboratory. Here, the first 
of the modern aviation research 
equipment was designed and 
built — including the world’s 
largest wind tunnel for testing 
planes. 

When a large part of the air- 
craft industry began to shift to 
the West Coast, the Ames Lab- 
oratory was set up to handle the 
problems of the Western air- 
craft industry. 

Ground was broken for the 
Cleveland laboratories only ten 
months before Pearl Harbor. 
Yet, by May 1942, the first re- 
search project was launched. 

Today, NACA engineers and 
scientists are deep in the study 
of jet propulsion — to name only 
one subject under research. 
Many other phases of air power 
are being studied by NACA — 
to keep America strong]! 
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What is “crabbing?” 
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Navy Brewster fighter is mounted for tests in world’s largest wind tun- 
nel at Langley Field, Va. (Note size of man in circle in comparison to 
size of tunnel.) Plane is supported on struts which transmit the forces 
to balances. Streamline fairings shield struts from air stream to elimi- 
nate extraneous * forces which would not act on the plane in flight. 
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If it’s a Wilson it’s THE LAST WORD 


The name Wilson stands for the modern era of sports 
—the era of speed, skill and progress. Wilson 
equipment for our modernized type of football, 
basketball, soccer—as well as golf, tennis, etc., is 
strictly in tune with the times—the /ast word in smart 
design, construction and good craftsmanship. 
Preference for Wilson equipment among players, 






SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


coaches, leagues, schools continues to grow. It is 
a tribute to the name that stands for the latest 
thing in equipment for today’s smart play. Remem- 
ber—If it’s-a Wilson it’s the last word in modern 
equipment for modern play. Wilson Sporting 
Goods Co., and Wilson Athletic Goods Mfg. Co., 
Inc., Chicago, New York and other leading cities. 


Let's all boost the“\War 
Memorials That Live” 
campaign te commem- 
orate our war beroes. 
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BUILDERS OF AMERICA 






Medical Research. 


Noguchi’s technical skill and determination produced results that have 
saved countless lives in tropical America. His contributions to medicine are 


ranked with Pasteur’s. 


HIDEYO NOGUCHI (1876-1928) 
He Died for Humanity 


IDEYO NOGUCHI left Japan for America as a young man to study the 
causes of diseases. Inspired by a will to serve mankind in a practical 
way, he devoted his life to finding serums that would kill the germs of 
such dread sicknesses as syphilis, yellow fever, Oroya fever, and trachoma. 
With no regard for his personal health, the ambitious doctor worked as 

' much as 20 hours a day—first at the University of Pennsylvania and then 
in Denmark. From 1904 he was on the staff of the Rockefeller Institute for 


Text by Marion Secunda ¢ Drawing by Don Burgess 
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ful operation decided his future. 











$0 MUCH CAN BE 
DONE! / Wil BEA 
DOCTOR AND HELP 


1. The fingertips of Noguchi’s left hand were 
burned off in a childhood accident. A success- 











WE WiLL KEEP 
ON UNTIL f CAN 
CURE PEOPLE 

WHO ARE 
BITTEN. 


2. Noguchi did med 
cal work in Japan 
and China for years 
before he was able to 
come to America in 
1900. He quickly won 

-@ reputation here 

‘with his work on 

snake venoms. 
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/ FAILED WITH 
THOUSANDS OF TEST TUBES. 
BUT HERE AT LAST / HAVE 
PURE CULTURE / 


3. After producing a 
snake serum, Nogu- 
chiturned tothe study 
of syphilis. The whole 
world honored him 
when he succeeded. 
in cultivating the first 
pure syphilis germ. 











4. During the last 10 years of his life, Noguchi went on four 
expeditions to South America to study yellow fever. In Ecuador. 
he developed a vaccine which saved their soldiers’ lives. 




















AND HE COULD 
NOT FINISH HIS 
GREATEST 
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5. In 1927 Noguchi journeyed to Africa: to- continue his war 
against yellow fever. He was ready to return home when he suc- 
cumbed to the disease himself: He died at Accra on May 21, 1928. 















































CAREER 


in Television 


The Story of 
"Helen Rhodes 
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e@ Television, according to Helen Rhodes, can be 
compared to no other form of entertainment; for it 
borrows from the stage, the screen, and the radio and 
adds a spontaneous quality which gives television 
programs a special charm. » 

Helen, program producer at G.E.’s television studio 
WRGB, has been interested in dramatics since child- 
hood, and she considers television a perfect job for 
her training and interests. She lives her work, and 
as slfe puts it: “I’ve come to think of everything in 
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terms of television, for television is alive and fun;™ 2 
it gives me a chance to meet interesting people from Se. Seg 


everywhere and to learn a lot about them and the \\ ba Ok See = 
things they do.” 
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Completing high school in Cobleskill, N. Y., Helen After college, Helen did graduate work and held a 
entered the University of Michigan, where she majored job at the same time—first with the Michigan Repertory 
in speech, dramatics, and radio. She spent much time layers, a summer stock show, and then as assistant to 
acting in and producing radio and theater shows. her college's director of dramatics. 
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She then came to WRGB and was given a job as program Helen likes to cook and keep house, is interested in 
producer—the only girl then on the program staff. architecture and interior decoration—but she'd really 
Helen puts on television shows, takes part in productions, rather swim or go to a good football game, the latter 
and also trains others in this work. being her chief outside interest. 


FREE—a “comic” book in 4 colors—“Adventures in Electricity,” introducing Johnny Powers and 
his scientist brother, Ed. Write to Dept. 6-327, General Electric Company, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


958-63-211 









CITIZENSHIP QUIZ 


Questions in Current Issue Quiz are based on articles in this 
issue. Perfect score is 50. Questions in Review Quiz are based 
on article in issues from November 5 through December 3. 
Perfect score is 50. Answers appear in Teachers Edition. 


CURRENT ISSUE QUIZ 
1. GIANT OF THE SOUTH 


Circle the letter before the correct ending to each of 
the following statements. Scor€ 3 points each. Total, 30. 

1. Compared to the U. S. in size Brazil is (a) smaller; 
b) larger; (c) equal. 

2. One South American nation that does not border on 
Brazil is (a) Mexico; (b) Argentina; (c) Chile. 

3. The mighty river of Brazil is the (a‘ Orinoco; (b) 
?lata; (c) Amazon. 

4. Brazil’s jungles are called (a) selvas; 
.c) selsyns. 

5. The capital ot Brazil is (a) Rio Grande; (b) Rio de 
janeiro; (c) Rio Rita. 

6. Brazil formerly belonged to (a) Spain; (b) Holland; 
c) Portugal. 

7. The majority ot Brazilians make their living through 
(a) agriculture; (b) manufacture of automobiles; (c) 
‘amba-dancing. 


(b)  sylvias; 


8. One of Brazil’s major exports is (a) Amazons; (b) 
offee; (c) silk. 

9. Brazil’s most honored emperor was (a) 
(b) Pedro Alvarez Cabral; (c) Dom Pedro II. 

10. The Brazilian dictator who was overthrown in Ucto- 
ber was (a) Getulio Vargas; (b) Jose Linhares; (c) Ed- 
ouardo Gomes. 


Napoleon; 


My score 


2. WHO AM I? 


The unknown characters below are countries. Can you 
identify them from their brief descriptions? Score 5 points 
each. Total, 20 


1. I am a small European country through which the 
Danube flows. My capital is Budapest. Recently, the Small 
Landholder’s Party won my elections. Who am I? 

2. I lie off the coast of Asia. I surrendered to the Allies 
after atomic bombs wrecked two of my big cities. General 
MacArthur is breaking up my large estates into small farms. 
Who am I? 

3. The Adriatic Sea separates me from Italy. Marshal 
Tito is the name of the leader who governs me. In recent 
elections, he kept control of my government. Who am I? 








4. I am sometimes called the sleepy giant of Asia. 1 am 
not living up to my nickname at the present time. My Com- 
munists and Nationalists are fighting a civil war. Who am I? 





My score 


My total score 


REVIEW QUIZ 
1. FOUR OF A KIND 


Each group ot words below briefly describes a particular 
country. In the space provided after each group, write in 
the name of the country. Score 3 points each. Total, 15. 


1. Jordan, Haita, Arab, Jew. 
2. Suez, King Farouk I, Nile, Cairo. 
8. Caracas, Orinoco, Maracaibo, Mestizos. 
4. Rich Port, San Juan, Sugar, Munoz Marin. 
5. Pampa, Cattle, Juan Peron, Patagonia. 














My score 


2. MATCHMATES 


Match each ot the ten men in column at lett with the 
correct description at right. Score 2 points, Total, 20. 


— 1. Charles de Gaulle a. Premier of Japan 
__ 2. Chiang Kai-shek b. U.S. leader who propused 


Atomic Energy Commis- 
— 3. Dr. Achmed Sukarno sion 


— 4. W. L. Mackenzie King 
— 5. Baron Shidehara 

— 6. Harry S. Truman 

— 7. Rudolf Hess 

— 8. Edelmiro Farrell 

— 9. Jose Linhares 

— 10. William O’Dwyer 


. President ot Argentina 
. Mayor-elect of New York 
City 
. President ot China 
French leader 
. German war criminal 
. President of “Republic ot 
Indonesia” 
. Prime Minister of Canada 
j. Btazil’s Acting President 


My score. 


3. PATCHWORK QUIZ 


Underline the one correct ending to each of the following 
statements. Score 3 points each. Total, 15. 


1. The purpose of a Constituent Assembly is to (a) diaw 
up a constitution; (b) fix college tuitions; (c) elect a 
president. 

2. A member ot the Arab League is (a) Palestine; (0) 
Turkey; (c) Yemen. 

8. One South American nation that is a democracy is (4) 
Brazil; (b) Uruguay; (c) Panama. 

4. One argument in favor of an Army-Navy merger is (4) 
all members .of the armed forces wil] wear the same uniform; 
‘b) Army’s and Navy’s football teams will be combined; 
(c) it will save the U. S. millions of dollars. 

5. The people of Puerto Rico want (a) to become the 
torty-ninth state of the U. S.; (b) -to choose their own 
form of government; (c) to return to Spanish rule. 


My score. 


Mv total score __--_——- 

















In competitive sports, as in life, it is a matter of “Give 
and Take” ... you learn to give your best and learn to 
take what the other fellow has to offer. So be sure 
your sports equipment is the best to be had . . . choose 
MacGregor-Goldsmith—the Choice of Champions. 
Boxing gloves are available again. See the MacGregor- 
Goldsmith sporting goods dealer in your town. 


Mactirsper GoldSmith Inc, 


AWARDED 


JOHN AND FINDLAY STREETS, CINCINNATI 14, OHIO, U.S. A. Svanuracrurens 


MANUFACTURERS VICTORY BONDS 














THE 

RIGHT POINT 
FOR THE WAY 
YOU WRITE 


Now is the time to get the pen with 
the point that writes your way. 




















Today’s school assignments will look 
better and your Esterbrook will go 
along with you when you enter busi- 
ness. No other pen can serve you so 
e well as the pen with the point that is 
: right for the way you write. 
































THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 
Cooper Street, Camden, N. J. 
er The Brown Brothers, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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FOUNTAIN PENS WITH 


NUMBERED POINT STYLES 
for your personal selection 











POWDERED LIGHT 


ADAR, television, and fluorescent 

lighting depend*on powdered light. 

The powders that give this light are 
called phosphors. 

Phosphors are crystalline substances 
that transform ultra-violet rays, which 
are invisible, into visible light. 

The peculiar thing about phosphors 
is that few of them contain phosphorus. 
They are called phosphors because the 
glow they give off is similar to the light 
given off by yellow phosphorus. 

Phosphors are fluorescent — not phos- 
phorescent. The difference is in the 
length of time light is given off. When 
light continues after the electro-mag- 
netic energy which is the source of light 
is removed from a substance — we call] 
it phosphorescent. 

Fluorescent and phosphorescent light 
may be produced in many ways. Visible 
light, ultra-violet rays, friction, cathode 
rays, radio waves, chemical reactions, 
and even living organisms will excite 
the substances which produce fluores 
cent and phosphorescent light. 

‘Radar and television pictures are 
painted in fluorescent light on the face 
of a phosphor-coated cathode-ray tube 
The source of energy is a rapidly mov 
ing stream of electrons. 

In fluorescent lamps, light is pro- 
duced by ultra-violet rays. These rays 
are caused by an electric discharge 
through a tube filled with argon gas 
and mercury vapor. 

Until 1938, when the fluorescent 
lamp was invented phosphors were 
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MILLION POUND ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVE TO BE BUILT IN 1946 
Artist’s drawing shows new “super giant” electric locomotive which General 
Electric Co. will build for Virginian Railway Co. It will weigh one million 
pounds, be 143 feet long, and have 8,000 horsepower. The new locomofive 
will be used mainly to haul heavy coal loads over the Allegheny mountains. 


SCIENCE 


and INVENTION 





ALFRED D. BECK, Editor 


most commonly used on the hands and 
numbers of luminous watches and 
clocks. 

The fluorescent lamp required bright- 
er phosphors to coat the inner surface 
of the tubes in the lamp. 

At present, the General Electric Com 
pany uses six phosphors in the fluores- 
cent lamps it manufactures, Each ot 

*these phosphors gives off a different 
color light when acted upon by ultra- 
violet rays. . 

Thus, calcium tungstate gives of 
blue; magnesium tungstate gives off 
blue-white; zinc silicate gives off green 
zinc berylium silicate gives off yellow- 
white; cadmium silicate gives off yellow- 
pink; and cadmium borate gives ofl 
pink. 


The luminous powder which lights up 
this girl’s face is called phosphor 
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STARRED WORDS 


Words starred * in the magazine are 
defined below. 


mosaic (moh-ZAY-ick), p. 6. A sur- 
face decoration made by inlaying in 
patterns small pieces of colored glass, 
stone, and other materials. 

cosmic (KOZZ-mick), p. 6. Orderly; 
harmonious. A cosmic race is a vast 
group of many kinds of people who 
live together in harmony. 

assimilated (uh - SIMM - ih - LATE - 
ihd), p. 6. Absorbed into the life of the 
nation. Assimilated foreigners are those 
who adopt the language and customs of 
their new homeland instead of living 
apart from them. 

Portuguese Court, p. 20. The court 
was composed of the king, his family, 


| his officials, and all his attendants. 


Brasil (brah-SEAL), p. 6. Portu- 
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SITY SCHOLARSHIPS 
— H AWARDS 
36 CONVENTION TRIPS 


568 CAS 


Here’s the biggest news you’ve read in a long time. You 
are eligible to try for these awards in the TWO competitions 
listed below — if you reside in the United States and are 
between the ages of 12 and 19 inclusive. 


1. NAPOLEONIC COACH COMPETITION 3< 2. MODEL CAR DESIGN COMPETITION 


— 316 awards, including two $5,000 | — 316 awards, including two $4,000 
and two $3,000 scholarships. In | and two $2,000 scholarships. All 
this, you build a miniature model | you do is make a solid model auto- 
Napoleonic Coach té plans we fur- | mobile embodying your own ideas 


guese name for red dyewood — a type 
of tree found in the Amazon forests of 
Brazil. Brazil means “land of the red 
dyewood.” 





land reforms, p. 4, Changes in land 
ownership. In Japan, large estates 
owned by wealthy landholders will be 
broken up into many small farms, each 
to be owned and worked by the farmer 
and his family. 

nationalize (NASH-uhn-uhl-eyes),.p. 
5. To transfer control or ownership 
from private industry to the national 
government, 

liberal (LIBB-uhr-uhl), p. 20. A lib- 
eral monarch is one who grants his 
people many freedoms and who makes 
many changes to improve the living 
conditions of the people. He is the 
opposite of a tyrant. 

share-cropping, p. 5. A system of 
land ownership in which a tenant 
farmer gives part of the crop he grows 
as rent to the owner of the land. 

extraneous (ecks-TRAY-nee-us), p. 
10. Not an important part of a thing; 
unnecessary. 

immune (im-MEWHN), p. 10. Free; 
safe; protected. To be immune from 
enemy attacks is to be safe. The noun 
is immunity. You have immunity 
against smallpox if you have been vac- 
cinated as protection against it. 


Names and Places in the News 


Brazil (brah-ZEAL), p. 6. 

Rio de Janeiro (REE-oh day zhah- 
NAY-roh), p. 7. 

Sao Paulo (SOUN POU-loo), p. 7. 
The N is nasalized. 

Recife (ray-SEE-feh), p. 7. 

Getulio Vargas (zheh-TOO-lyu 
VAHR-gahs), p. 20. 


nish you. 3% of motorcar design. 


Rules are simple and fair 


In both competitions the following regulations will prevail. Boys 12 
years old, or older, but not yet 16 by September 1, 1945, compete in the 
Junior Division. Boys 16 years old, or older, and not yet 20 on September 
1, 1945, compete in the Senior Division. All boys within these age limits 
are eligible to Guild Membership. There are no dues or entrance fees of 
any kind. Each member shall receive, without charge, an official Guild 
membership card and button, and a full set of Guild drawings and in- 
structions. Both competitions close July 15, 1946, and are open to all 
boys within the age limits, including the sons of General Motors em- 
ployes. In all cases where the son of a General Motors employe qualifies 
for an award, duplicate awards will be made. 


' FISHER BODY CRAFTSM 
a 


An educational foundation sponsored by 


i tors 

Fisher Body Division of General Mo 

ee oi eee 3 eae Craftsman’s Guild for 1946, in the 
rae Please enroll me in the Fisher Body 

emen: a 
Ty Nepoleoaic Coach Competition 
C Model Car Design Competitio 
Se 


nd me full instructions without charge 
































| was born on the ——— 





Name of parent or guar _ 
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The Perfect Gift 


(Continued from page 9) 


MERCHANT: That's a question tor you 
to answer. Here come some of their 
companions now. (Enter three Shep- 
herds. ) 

INNKEEPER (To Shepherds): What 
do you want here? You know that you 
are not allowed at the inn. 

First SHEPHERD: We come to seek 
the child. 

INNKEEPER: What child? There is no 
child here. 

SECOND SHEPHERD: The star led us 
to this place. 

INNKEEPER: The star? Nonsensel 
There were no stars. The night was 
dark. 

SECOND SHEPHERD: There was the 
biggest star I’ve ever seen. It shone like 
a torch above the inn. It lighted all the 
hills. 


MERCHANT: Were you with those 


rude fellows that came singing along 
the highway? 

THtrpD SHEPHERD: We were, but they 
outran us 

INNKEEPER: What is that you hold 
in your hands? 

First SHEPHERD: Gifts tor the king 

INNKEEPER: The king? What king? 

SEconD SHEPHERD: This child is a 
king. 

INNKEEPER: You simpletons! There is 
no king here. If there had been, don’t 
you suppose that I would have known 
it? Don’t you suppose that ' would have 
given him the best room at my inn? 
But pray tell me, what kind of gifts do 
you plan to give this king of yours? 

Finst SHEPHERD: I| brought this big 
red apple. 

SECOND SHEPHERD: | shall give him 
a handful of nuts. 

THIRD SHEPHERD: I have only a tew 
eggs to bring. 

INNKEEPER: Fine gifts indeed tor a 
king! 








2.Ways to Check a Cough 


(DUE TO A COLD) 





1_ TIE UP your mouth with a 
napkin or bed sheet ... but even at 
best this is only a gag. 


2—TE IN to that cough with 
soothing, delicious Smith Brothers 
Cough Drops. Black or Menthol. 
Still only 5¢. 











SMITH BROTHERS 


COUGH DROPS 


Like many good things, they're sometimes scarce. 
But they’re worth asking for —so keep trying! 








First SHEPHERD: They were all we 
had to offer him. (Soft strains of a 
Christmas hymn, offstage.) 

SECOND SHEPHERD: There’s the music 
again. (The singing grows louder. The 
Shepherds kneel. Innkeeper and Mer- 
thant watch them in amazement.) 

THirD SHEPHERD (As Shepherds rise 
when singing has ceased): Beautiful! It 
came from the stable. The child must 
be there. (Looking at Innkeeper in sur- 
vrise) Why, didn’t you hear it? 

INNKEEPER: I heard nothing, except 
the bleating of the animals in the stable. 
Get along! Take your gifts to the king 
and then go back to your flocks. (Exit 
Shepherds. To Merchant) That’s the 
best way to get rid of them, I suppose. 

MercnHanT: I shall seek quarters 
where there is no danger of having my 
sleep disturbed. Quiet, restful nights 
are essential in my business. I shall be 
on my way as soon as I have packed 
my belongings. (Exit Merchant. Enter 
Ruth. ) 

Rutu: Father! Quick! Three men on 
horseback are in the yard behind the 
stable. They wear handsome garments 
and they have a dozen servants. 

INNKEEPER (Excitedly): It must be 
they — the noble guests I’ve been ex- 
pecting. (Rubbing his hands happily) 
Where is David? Did you tell him that 
I wanted to see him? 

Rutu: Yes, Father. But he had al- 
ready given his carving to the baby. 

INNKEEPER: The baby? There is a 
child, then! 

Rutu: The dearest little boy you ever 
saw, Father. 

INNKEEPER (Impatientiy interrupt- 
ing): Tell David to attend to the 
guests’ horses And if there is not space 
for them, we must send these vagrants 
on their way. (Enter David) Here’s that 
blockhead now . . . (To Ruth) Inform 
these gentlemen that our most luxuri- 
ous rooms are at their disposal. (Exit 
Ruth. To David) Why aren’t you tak- 
ing care of the horses? 

Davip: What horses, Master? 

INNKEEPER: The horses of those gen- 
tlemen who just came, you idiot! 

Davip: The gentlemen are not stay- 
ing. — 

INNKEEPER: Not staying? Where are 
they now? ° 

Davw: In the stable, presenting their 
gifts to the child. 

INNKEEPER: What kind of gifts? 

Davip: The most costly, Master - 
gold and frankincense and myrrh. (En- 
ter Wise Men, followed by Shepherds 
and Ruth.) 

First WisE Man: A king was your 
guest last night. 

INNKEEPER: A king? 

SEconpD Wise Man: Yes, but you 
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didn’t find place for him at your inn. 

INNKEEPER: Impossible, sir! There 
must be some mistake. I didn’t go to 
bed until late last night, and I left or- 
ders that I was to be called if any im- 
portant guest arrived. 

First Wis— Man: Two important 
guests arrived. 

INNKEEPER: YOu mean the soldier and 
the merchant? I can assure you, sir, 
they had the — 

First WisE Man: I mean a poor, 
tired old man and a weak, sick woman. 

INNKEEPER: Ah, you're speaking of 
the two with the donkey. They were 
not the type of guest we entertain here. 
I told them there was no room at the 
inn. 

Turrp Wis—E Man: You mean no 
room worthy of a king. 

INNKEEPER: But I didn’t recognize 
them as royal personages. They looked 
so poor and miserable. How was I to 
know? 

SeconD WisE Man (Pointing to 
David): This poor stable-boy knew. 
These simple shepherds knew. They 
left their flocks to bring their offerings, 
and their devotion made their few hum- 
ble gifts more precious to him than 
many rubies. 


INNKEEPER: You must believe me, 
sir, there was no room. 

THmrp Wis—E Man: Why? Wait! I 
will tell you why. Because your inn was 
full of little people seeking little things. 
There was a woman, her heart so 
warped by selfishness that she was blind 
tu any but her own. There was a mer- 
chant who measured all things in terms 
of profit and loss. There was a soldier 
whose only thought was of battle and 
the enslavement of other men. You let 
these people crowd him out. And while 
you slept, smug in the thought that 
your rooms were occupied, a king was 
born in your stable. 

INNKEEPER: A king — born—in my 
stable? 

First Wise Man: The King of Kings. 

INNKEEPER (Beginning to compre- 
hend): The King of Kings? (In awed 
whisper) You mean — 

First WisE Man: Yes, that is what 
I mean. 

INNKEEPER: Is there nothing I can 
do now? Is it too late? 

SEconD WisE Man: It is never too 
late. 

INNKEEPER: Do you mean that I 
shall have another chance to feed and 
shelter him? I turned him from my 
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door. He may never pass this way again. 

SEconD WisE Man: He will pass this 
way again— many, many times. The 
poor travel this road. Throw open your 
doors to them. Feed them, give them 
shelter, and he will always find room 
at the inn. 

INNKEEPER: I pledge my word, I 
will. (Pointing to portal) Look! It is 
getting light. (The stage gradually be- 
comes brighter until at the end it is 
flooded with light.) 

First Wise Man: The day is break- 
ing. It is the dawn. 

Davip: The dawn! The dawn of a 
new day! (Faint strains of music of a 
Christmas hymn, offstage.) Don’t you 
hear the music, Master? 

INNKEEPER (Listening): Faintly. 

Davw: It is only the chorus of a tew 
voices now, but some day it will swell to 
a mighty symphony that will sweep 
over the earth. (As the singing grows 
louder, all kneel, their faces toward the 
stable, and the curtain falls slowly.) 





Copyright by Plays, Inc. This play may 
not be produced except by special written 
permission from Plays, the Drama Maga- 
zine for Young People, 8 Arlington Street, 
Boston 16, Mass. 
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Christmas gift!... Have a Coca-Cola’ 
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.- the presents arrive from the folks at home 


What a time to celebrate! No wonder Merry Christmas and Have a Coke 
are heard from all hands. Words that speak of good cheer. The good 


of American ways. 


COPYRIGHT 1945, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 





things get around in this world and Coca-Cola is one of them—a symbol 


-the global 
high:sign 





Sav uct of The Coca-Cola Company 
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BRAZIL 


[Continued from page 7] 


In 1808, Napoleon’s armies were 
sweeping through Europe. The Portu- 
guese ruler, Regent Dom Joao, fled 
rather than fight Napoleon. The entire 
Portuguese Court* embarked on a flo- 
tilla of ships for Brazil. When they 
reached Brazil, the Portuguese estab- 
lished a kingdom. 

After Napoleon was defeated, Dom 
Joao returned to the throne of Portugal. 
He left his son, Pedro I, in Brazil to 
act as regent. A year later, in 1822, 
Pedro I declared in a letter to his father 
that Brazil was independent, and had 
himself crowned as Emperor of Brazil. 

Dom Joao was not pleased by this 
“squeeze play,” but there was nothing 
he could do about it. Thus, Brazil won 
her independence by mail! 

But the new emperor was not pop- 
ular with his subjects. In 1831, Pedro I 
abdicated in favor of his son, Dom 
Pedro II. 

Dom Pedro II was a liberal* mon- 
arch. He abolished slavery and en- 
couraged trade with other nations. 
When Brazilians decided they wanted 


a republican form of government, Dom * 





Pedro II abdicated “for the good of 
Brazil.” 

Thus, in 1889, Brazil became a re- 
public. Soon Brazil had a Congress and 
a Constitution patterned after our own. 

In 1930 Dr. Getulio Vargas led an 
armed revolt and overthrew the Brazil- 
ian president, Washington Luiz. Vargas, 
who was then governor of the southern 
state of Rio Grande do Sul, made him- 
self the dictator of Brazil. 

Like all dictators, Vargas himself 
made the rules. He threw out the Brazil- 
ian constitution and adopted a new one 
which suited him better. The new con- 
stitution borrowed many ideas from 
Mussolini, dictator of Italy. 

For fifteen years, Vargas ruled Brazil 
with an iron hand and put down three 
revolts. During this time he did help the 
Brazilian people in some ways. Mini- 
mum hours and wage laws were passed, 
limiting the working day to eight hours. 
Free medical aid and insurance were 
given to the people. 

With the end of World War II, demo- 
cratic feeling flared up in Brazil and 
Vargas was overthrown. (See Junior 
Scholastic, Nov. 19, page 4.) 

As we go to press Brazil is preparing 
to hold its first presidential election in 
fifteen years. 
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THE BELLS OF ST. MARY’S 
Mii An RKO Radio Picture 


HE editors of Junior Scholastic have 
chosen RKO’s The Bells of St. Mary's 


‘as the Movie-of-the-Month. It is a 


heart-warming story about the work of 
a priest and a nun in a little Catholic 
school called St. Mary’s. 

When Father O’Malley (Bing Cros- 
by) arrives at St. Mary’s, he learns that 
the buildings are about to be con- 
demned as unsafe. There is no money 
for repairs. Sister Benedict (Ingrid 
Bergman) is devoted to St. Mary’s and 
refuses to give up the school. Instead, 
she has her nuns pray day and night 
for a miracle to save St. Mary’s. 

Father O’Malley’s efforts to bring 
about the miracle make up the plot. 
There are several delightful incidents 
involving Father O’Malley and Sister 
Benedict and their pupils. In one scene, 
Sister Benedict teaches a boy to box. 

Another high spot in the film shows a 
group of first-graders putting on a 
Christmas play. 

We recommend The Bells of St. 
Mary’s as a Christmas gift to the whole 
family. 


Movie-of-the-Month 
Seal for December 
is awarded to RKO 
for the film, The 
Bells of St. Mary’s. 








Movie Checkup 


“Tops, don’t miss. ““Worthwhile. “So-so. 


Drama: “““The Bells of St. Mary’s. 
¥This Love of Ours. “Kitty. ““Spellbound. 


¥¥Pride of the Marines. ““Our Vines 
Have Tender Grapes. ““The Southerner. 
¥¥Story of GI Joe. 

Comedy: “Kiss and Tell. ““*Blithe 


Spirit. “Weekend at the Waldorf. 
“Duffy’s Tavern. 
Musical: ““Yolanda and the Thief. 


“The Dolly Sisters. ~“State Fair. “Stork 
Club. 

Mystery: “““The House on 92nd Street. 
¥~And Then There Were None. ““Mil- 
dred Pierce. 

Western: ““San Antonio. ““Dakota. 

Documentary: “““The True Glory. 

Short: “““The House I Live In. 





























SHE namnupans 


ERE are Christmas tree ornaments 

you can make yourself! They also 
make attractive decorations for Christ- 
mas packages. ‘ 

Santa Claus: Wrap red yarn 20 or 
more times around a piece of card- 
board 8 inches long. Slip yarn from 
cardboard, holding all strands firmly to- 
gether in one loop. Tie middle of the 
loop with piece of red yarn. Cut both 
ends of loop, and separate as shown. 
Tie each end. These are the arms and 
legs (Fig. 1). Paste cotton cuffs on 
sleeves, and cotton fringe on coat. 

Wind red yarn into a ball over mid- 
dle (where tied) to make body. 

Roll some pink yarn into a ball tor 
the head, and dip in a paste ot flour 
and water so the head will keep its 
shape. When dry, sew on bead eyes, 
nose, and mouth. Paste on cotton whis- 
kers and hair—and sew the head to 
the body. Make red crepe paper cap. 

Christmas Tree: Cut 4 trees (Fig. 2) 
trom construction paper. Fold each tree 
in half from top to bottom. Paste the 
halves together and trim the edges — so 
that the tree will stand up on its own 
four legs. Paint the tree with water 
colors or tempera. When paint is dry, 
paste on colored sequins or colored 
paper “ornaments.” Red or green yarn 
or tinsel may also be draped around 
the branches and pasted to the tree 

Ball Ornaments: Dip strips of paper 
toweling 2 inches wide in a thin paste 
made of flour and water. Wrap around 
a ball until it is completely covered 
with a smooth layer of paper about % 
inch thick. Dry in oven a few minutes 
until hard. Cut paper “shell” from the 
ball. Cut the paper into halves, as you 
would split an apple. Join the halves 
back together again with Scotch tape. 
Paint or cover with colored crepe paper. 

Snow Balls: Roll cotton into round 
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balls and dip in thin flour-and-water 
paste. While paste is still wet, roll the 
balls lightly (so round shape will be 
kept) in artificial snow from dime 
store. When balls are dry, use colored 
strings to hang them from your Christ- 
mas tree. 

Snow Crystals: Cut “crystals” (Fig. 
3) from construction paper, First, cut a 
circle. Fold the circle into halves, and 
then into quarters. Then, with scissors, 
snip out the design of your crystal. 
Paste colored sequins for decoration — 
or paint designs — on crystals. 

Christmas Gift Packages: Attractive 
gift packages are appreciated almost as 
much as the gifts themselves. By fol- 
lowing these suggestions, you can save 
money and still wrap your gifts in at- 


“tractive packages (Fig. 4). 


1. Rather than buy new gift boxes, 
cover soiled boxes with clean wrapping 
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2. Use white or colored tissue papers, 
instead of the more expensive “decora- 
tive” wrapping papers. 

3. “Dress up” plain papers by using 
2 or 3 different colored ribbons for 
tying packages, Or use colored yarns 
instead of ribbons. You get more yards 
per nickel in an inexpensive skein of 
yarn — and it is equally attractive. 

4, Use gummed stars instead of cost- 
lier stickers and seals. 

5. Tie Christmas tree ornaments 
(such as those suggested earlier in this 
column) into bows of packages, or onto 
the ends of ribbon or yarn. Sprigs of 
holly, fir, spruce, cedar, pine, and tiny 
pine cones may also be used. 

6. Make name-tags yourself trom 
colored papers to match your ribbon. 
Decorate with gummed stars, or draw 
your own designs. 

7. Apply a thin coat of shellac to top 
of package, and scatter on artificial 
snow. This will stick when the shellac 
dries — and it'll look lovely and festive! 

And last, but not least—a Merry 
Christmas to you all! 

— Mary Cooper 
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DO FOR YOU? 


WELL if it gets you mad enough you can 
take a “‘poke”’ at somebody. Or, you can 
curl up inside yourself and forget the rest of 
the gang. Or, you can do what Ted did. 








BEFORE Ted got wise to using Wildroot 
Cream-Oil he certainly took a razzing from 
the gang. The girls and fellows called him 
“‘broomhead”’, “‘haystack”, and a lot of 
other things. Look at some of the notes he 
used to get. And look at Ted now that he 
uses Wildroot Cream-Oil regularly. 





HOW ABOUT YOU? You don’t have to go 
around wondering if messy hair is getting 
you the “razzberry.” Try using a spot of 
Wildroot Cream-Oil every morning. Ask for 
it at your barber or drug counter. Remem- 
ber, non-alcoholic Wildroot Cream-Oil con- 
tains LANOLIN. It grooms hair, relieves 
dryness and removes loose dandruff. For 
10-day trial supply, send 10c to Dept. SM-12 
Wildroot Company, Inc., Buffalo 8, N. Y. 


At your barber 


or drug counter WILDROOT 
NON-ALCOHOLIC # CREAM-OIL 
CONTAINS 


FORMULA 


LANOLIN 
WILDROOT CREAM-OIL 











YOUR SHOES 
ARE SHOWING! 
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EMBARRASSING, ISNT IT? 
you 


veo SHINOLA 


@ Shoe leather needs oily wax to shine and 
wear well. 

Shinola’s scientific combination of oily 
waxes helps hold in and replenish the 
normal oils in leather—helps maintain flexi- 
bility, and that means longer wear. 

Remember—a shine is the sign of a healthy 
shoe. KEEP "EM SHINING WITH SHINOLA, 






SHINOLA 
FOR EVERY 
» TYPE AND 


COLOR SHOE 


ONLY 1O< 





HANDY HELPERS 


JINGLE 
QUIZ NE 4 


What comes 
with alphabets 
or plain, 

And sticks 
where placed 
with might 
and main? 
What gives 
each file a 
guiding mark 
Like fighted 
street signs 
after dark? 
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Tsorry 


Teacher: “Who can tell me what the 
former ruler of Russia was called?” 

First Pupil: “Tsar.” 

Teacher: “Correct. And what was his 
wife called?” 

Second Pupil: “Tsarina.” 

Teacher: “And what were their chil- 
dren called?” 

Third Pupil (after a long pause): 
“Tsardines.” 

Roland Potts, Alderwood (Wash.) School 


Killjoy 
“I don’t think,” Mrs. Smith told Mr. 
Smith, “that the man upstairs likes to 
hear Georgie play his drum. But he’s 
certainly tactful about it.” 
“Why?” asked Mr. Smith. 
“Well,” said Mrs. Smith, “this after- 


noon he gave Georgie a knife and asked 
him if he knew what was in the drum.” 


Jean Buchanan, Shelby (N.C.) Jr. H. 8. 


Fast Work 


Puffing and blowing, the young man 
just managed to cross the station plat- 
form and climb aboard the last car as 
the train pulled out. 

An aged gentleman in the car eyed 
him with scorn. 

“When I was your age, my lad,” he 
said, “I could run five blocks, catch a 
train by the skin of my teeth, and still 
be as fresh as a daisy.” 

“Yes,” gasped the young fellow, “but 


I missed this one at the last station.” 


Carlos Jimenez, Pacific Blvd. 
School, Huntington Park, Cal. 


Book’s Keeper 


A woman borrowed a book she had 
long wanted to read from a friend. 
When she opened the book, this little 
reminder greeted her: 

“Please return this book. You may 
think this a strange request, but I find 
that though many of my friends are 
poor arithmeticians, they are nearly all 
good bookkeepers.” 


Bernard Linger, Webster Springs (W. Va.) H. 8. 








OUR FRONT COVER 


Our front cover, and the illus- 
trations for “The Perfect Gift” in 
this issue, are the work of Mozelle 
Thompson — recently of the Pea- 
body High School, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and winner of an art scholar- 
ship in the 1945 Scholastic Art 
Awards. 

















All-Round Tan 


Teacher: “Why does the earth turn 
aiound the sun on its axis?” 
Pupil: “To get an even burn.” 


Marie Cenotti. Benton School, New Haven, Conn. 


Joke of the Week 


Top humor honors and the Gold Star 
JSA button for this week go to Wayne 
Bland, Troost School, Kansas City, Mo. 


Two thieves were looting a_ hotel 
room when they were interrupted by 
a knock at the door. 

“Open up!” shouted a voice. 

“What’ll we do?” whispered the first 
thief. 

*“Let’s jump out the window,” his fel- 
low burglar replied. 

“But we’re on the 13th floor,” pro- 
tested the first thief. 

“Listen, pal,” said the other, as he 
thrust one leg over the sill, “this is no 
time to be superstitious.” 








How're you dome? 





On the spur of the moment, Tom in- 
vites Babs to have a soda with him. But 
before he orders, he discovers to his 
embarrassment, that he only has a dime. 
Should he: 

A. Order two small cokes without 
consulting Babs? 

B. Tell Babs of his predicament 5° 
that both can order inexpensive drinks 
— or “go Dutch?” 

C. Say “I guess I won’t order any- 
thing, Babs — but you go ahead and 
have a soda?” 

*190.1109 8] 
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NO ISSUE DURING 
CHRISTMAS VACATION 


Following our usual custom, 
we will suspend publication 
during the holiday season. 


w 


TO ALL OUR READERS 

Merry Christmas! 

Happy New Year! 
Ww 


See you again 
January 7, 1946 
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Send for this big 
22,000-WORD 
WEBSTER 
DICTIONARY 


Here’s your chance to get — prac- 
tically as a gift — a big, complete, 
up-to-date Webster Dictionary, 
containing 378 pages, 22,000 defi- 
nitions, and 12 special sections, 
including a digest of military and 
naval facts. Just mail 15¢ and two 
empty 5c Planters Bags or 15¢ 
and one empty 1oc Planters 
Mixed Nuts bag to PLANTERS, 
Dept. 15-S, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and 
a copy will be sent promptly. 





























ig) Artistic pins, rings and emblems. 
Finest quality. Reasonable prices 
from 30c up. i — 1 P, Catalog 








Buy U. S. Victory Stamps! 
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. Above or across. 
. Largest country in South America. 
. Injure or spoil. 

. Abbrev. for railroad. 

. Period of time. 

. Abbrev. for Georgia. 

. Past tense of lead. 

. International signal of distress. 


. Adverb meaning thus. 

. Skilled workmanship. 

. Girl’s name. 

. To cease to exist. 

. Abbrev. for foot. 

. River in Scotland. 

. A three-toed sloth of South America. 
. Extension at right angles to length of 


. Hot, sand-filled wind of North African 


. Abbrev. for Tennessee. 


. Ex-dictator of Brazil. 


. Abbrev. for Rhode Island. 
. Assistant Secretary of State for Latin- 


. Large, fuicy fruit. 
. Space where sports exhibitions and 


AD ALONE 


12. 
18. 
14. 
17. 
21. 
26. 


27. 





Solution in Teachers Edition this issue; 
student edition January 7th issue. 


ACROSS: 1-Caracas; 7-atom; 8-co.; 9-Eros; 10- 
ship; 12-Venezuela; 14-ate; 15-in; 16-on; 
20-Maracaibo; 


DOWN: 1-caret; 2-atone; 3-rose; 4-am; 5-ache; 
6-soil; 9-Eva; 10-sun; 11-Pa.; 13-zinc; 16-oat; 17- 
giant; 
rife; 23-aloe; 27-sr. 


Single person or unit. 


building. 


deserts. 


Particle representing a choice. 


Book of the Old Testament. 
American affairs. 


games are’ held. 
To make sad. 
Bay-window supported by a bracket. 
Iron mixed with carbon. 
The right of choice. 
Renown. 

Personal pronoun of the third person, 
neuter gender. 
Particle showing position of something 
above and in contact with a surface. 


in 





Solution to Last Week's Word Puzzle 


17-gas; 
24-emit; 25-laud; 26-of; 27-sons; 
secrete. 


18-abuse; 19-sod; 20-me; 21-Amos; 22- 


HORLICK’S 





S /twwe 
fee HORLICK’S 
You'll be - most popular member of 
ae crowd when you carry Horlick’s 

alted Milk Tablets with you. Every- 
body likes Horlick’s Tablets . . . they 
taste so good .. . they’re so handy to 
carry, so easy to eat... and they give 
you the quick and lasting food energy 
needed for study and play. 

It’s just like carrying your malted 
milks with you—eating ’em like candy 
—when you have Horlick’s Tablets be- 
cause these tasty little tidbits are Hor- 
lick’s, the Original, malted milk in 
compact form. 

Get both chocolate and natural. The 
10¢ and 25¢ sizes fit pocket and purse 
- « - the 43¢ economy jar is best for 
home and locker. 


A HINT TO MOTHERS: Keep 
e 5 Ib. jer of Horlick's, the 
Original, Powder on hend, so 
you can serve lerge glasses— 
with meals as well es between. 





MALTED MILK TABLETS 














mails, eager Age and 
offer is 


‘This am 
APPROVAL ApPLie are ONLY. One to a customer, money 
back if not more del ighted. Jamestown Stamp Co., 
Dept. 12, i. N York. 












LARGEST DIAMOND an/ TRIANGLE STAMPS 
ALSO FIGHTING FREE FRENCH 


Stamp Ma 
ps from 20 different 


ae) oad 
4 United Nations Covntvions 
%: PICTORIALS; AIRMAILS. 
yey] Real Bargain 5c with ap- 
. vals. — Stamp Co. 
: Dept. 7, Little Rock, Ark. 


ZOWIE-E-E! A BARRE 
FOR ONLY A D 
Shurch missions, Many varieties, 


ee 
bargain lists each ote 


“ONLY. “foe 
it not de- 
MYSTIC STAMP COMPANY, Dept. 75, CAMDEN, NEW YORK. 
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SWIMMING... 


Then ond Now 


Uncle Sam is as much at home in a bathing suit as he is in that frock coat 
and top hat! Although we didn’t take up speed swimming until 1900, 
America was soon rated the No. 1 nation in swimming. Our first Olympic 
swim champ was C. M. Daniels, who won the 440-yard title in 1904. Since 
then, the red-white-and-blue has been hoisted high over many a pool. We 
gave the world the greatest swimmer of all time, Johnny Weismuller. Today, 
another American, Alan Ford, is the world’s speediest tank star. All of which 
proves that Americans not only know how to swim but also know how to train 
—for no one can become a star swimmer without sound coaching, plenty of 
sleep, and, above all, a diet of good, wholesome energy food. 





And right here in America is grown one of the world’s most famous energy 
foods—those crisp, meaty, choice Virginia peanuts that are packaged in 
big 5c bags marked ‘Planters’. If you want energy food that is fun to 
eat, ask for ‘‘Planters Peanuts’’. And be sure to try the new Planters Mixed 
Nuts—salted almonds, cashews, pecans, peanuts—available either in vacuum- 
packed glass jars or in handy 10c bags. 
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Building International Goodwill 
with Audio-Visual Aids 


UDIO-VISUAL education on a 
major scale has been used by the 
United States Government during 
World War II to bind our people to- 
gether in°common effort and coopera- 
tion. The problems of the peace deserve 
no less an expenditure of time and en- 
ergy. Now, more than ever, our means 
of communication should be used ‘o 
encourage and instruct us in working 
together for international understand- 
ing. 

It is obvious that promotion of inter- 
national goodwill must be stressed in 
the classroom, for the pupils of today 
will be the world citizens of tomorrow. 
Teaching is no longer a matter exclu- 
sively of textbooks, and the teacher's 
responsibility is therefore greater than 


. ever. She must select.and apply those 


audio-visual aids which will best mold 
the attitudes of her pupils. She must 
also encourage and stimulate analysis 
of the material she presents. 

Analysis is dependent upon careful 
observation of the material, and the 
ability to discriminate between fact and 
opinion. Radio listening is an example 
in point. The teacher should guide the 
pupils so that they come to know -and 
prefer the best radio news analysts and 
commentators, and voluntarily listen to 
these reliable sources of information. 

The teacher should not overlook the 
value of published material in promot- 
ing international understanding. News- 
papers, magazines, and pamphlets 
should be used in the classroom for dis- 
cussion. The best books on the inter- 
national topic under study should be 
brought to the pupils’ attention. Here 
the inter-dependence of audio-visual 
material becomes apparent. A discrim- 
inating reader is more likely to be a 
discriminating radio listener, and vice 
versa. Proficiency in these related ac- 
tivities trains the pupil's ability to ana- 
lyze and interpret what he reads and 
hears, and thereby detect propaganda. 

No student can understand the mean- 
ing of internationalism until he is fa- 
miliar with the geographical positions 
of other countries. A comprehensive 
picture of our global world, its resources, 


population, trade and market problems, 
requires a knowledge of maps and 
globes, Charts, such as those contained 
in the various publications of the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs, are 
a valuable supplement.* 

Authentic, well-chosen motion pic- 
tures give real meaning to the printed 
and spoken word. They enable the child 
more easily to understand and retain the 
facts of a subject. However, motion pic- 
tures are not the only kind of pictures 
of value to the classroom. An opaque 
projector will demonstrate the ease with 
which photographs, pictures and maps 
cut from periodicals, picture postcards, 
and mounted objects — such as coins — 
may be shown. Objects from the coun- 
tries under discussion may be exhibited 
to the class at large through this me- 
dium. A “still-picture” newsreel] might 
be shown daily by means of the opaque 
projector if pictures and maps are cut 
from the newspapers and mounted. 

A suggested program for the use of 
audio-visual aids in the study of inter- 
national problems might be as follows: 

1. Arouse the pupil’s interest-in the 


topic by reading from the newspapers 
and classroom magazines. The special 
issues of Scholastic Magazines on vari- 
ous nations are excellent examples of 
coordinated visual materials and text. 
Further interest may be stimulated by 
providing — or asking pupils to collect 
—related objects for classroom exhibi- 
tion. 

2. Build on this interest by develop- 
ing an appreciation of, and a respect 
for, the cultures of different peoples. 
Good international relationships must 
be based on mutual respect and interest. 
Factors which Americans have in com- 
mon with the group under study should 
be emphasized. Significant differences 
should be evaluated. 

3. Help the child acquire information 
about the country, people, and culture 
through recommended reading, radio 
listening, and assigned projects. 

4. Use both motion and still pictures 
on the subject to promote and answer 
discussion questions, and to set in mo- 
tion classroom activities and projects 
centered around the theme. 





* Two helpful motion pictures on the subject of 
global geography are The Airplane Changes Our 
World Map (1 reel,-ERPI, Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica Films, Inc., 20 No. Wacker Driver, Chicago, 
Ill.) and Global Air Routes (2 reels, National Film 
Board of Canada, 84 E. Randolph St., Chicago, 
Ill.). 





Evelyn Gerstein Associates, N. Y. 
Films on the daily life of people in other countries build international under- 
standing. In this scene from “The World in Action” series, English women 
repair bridges and do other heavy work to relieve the manpower shortage. 
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RADIO PROGRAMS FOR JANUARY 


(All times are Eastern Standard Time) 


ke. moe 


11:30-12:00 Noon. Invitation to Learn- 
ing, CBS 


The world’s great books are discussed 
by leading authors, critics, and educators. 


1:30-2:00 p.m. University of Chicago 
Round Table, NBC 
Stimulating, thought-provoking discus- 
sions of current social, political and eco- 
nomic issues by members of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago faculty and others. 


5:00-6:00 p.m. General Motors Sym- 
phony of the Air, NBC 


Arturo Toscanini will conduct six con- 
certs from Jan. 6 through Feb. 10. 


:00-7:30 p.m. Opinion Requested, 
MBS 
A panel of civilian experts, headed by 
Leo Cherne, answers questions of service- 
men and civilians. 


9:00-9:30 p.m. The Human Adventure, 
MBS 


After the last Sunday in November, 
The Human Adventure will be broadcast 
from WGN, Chicago, and will not be 
available to New York listeners. Produced 
in cooperation with the University of 
Chicago, this program won the 1944 
Peabody Award as radio’s outstanding 
educational series. 


10:00-11:00 p.m. Theater Guild, ABC 


Great plays of the American Theater 
Guild are presented with the original 
cast, insofar as possible. 


10:30-11:00 p.m. We, the People, CBS 


Human interest program featuring in- 
terviews with newsworthy and _ note- 
worthy people. 


11:30-12:00 p.m. The Pacific Story, 
NBC 


Historical series relating the influence 


of developments in the Far East on U. S. 
and world affairs. 


MONDAY 


3:00-3:30 p.m. Monday through Friday. 
Best Sellers, ABC 
Dramatizations of the most popular 
current novels. One complete book is 
dramatized each week in five broadcasts. 


~l 


5:00-5:30 p.m. American School of the 
Air — Story of America, CBS 

This series traces the development of 

life on the American continent from a 

social and economic standpoint, from 

pre-historic times up to the present. 

Jan. 7, The Land of the Shoshones; Jan. 


14, President Jackson; Jan. 21, Pioneers 
of Literature; Jan. 28, Fremont and 
California. 


8:00-8:30 p.m. Cavalcade of America, 
NBC 


Top stars of stage and screen featured 
weekly in dramatic radio entertainment 
about the America of today and yester- 


day. 
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5:00-5:30 p.m. American School of the 
Air — Gateways to Music, CBS 
Great music with dramatized incidents 
from the lives of the composers, music 
that speaks for foreign lands and peoples, 
and seasonal music. Some programs will 
take up the development of musical 
forms. Jan 1, The Song of the Bells; 
Jan. 8, Beethoven; Jan. 15, “A Little 
Nonsense”; Jan. 22, Across the Keyboard; 
Jan. 29, Eastern Moods. 


9:30-10:00 p.m. This Is My Best, CBS 
Dramatizations of noted short stories, 
usually chosen by their authors. -Holly- 
wood stars enact the leading roles. 


9:30-10:00 p.m. Doctors Talk It Over, 
ABC 
Milton Cross interviews eminent guest 
doctors on the very latest information on 
developments in the field of medical re- 
search and practice. 


9:30-10:15 p.m. American Forum of 
the Air, MBS 


Government, labor, business are 
brought together to discuss vital current 
issues under the direction of Theodore 
Granik. 
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§:00-5:30 p.m. American School of the 
Air — March of Science, CBS 


Scientific achievements in many fields 
are dramatized. Jan. 2, World of Glass; 
Jan. 9, Age of Rubber; Jan. 16; Plastic 
Era; Jan. 23, Friendly Alloys; Jan. 30, 
Streamlined Travel. 


THURSDAY 


5:00-5:30 p.m. American School of the 
Air — This Living World, CBS 
Dramatizations of questions of public 
interest, with a group of students dis- 
cussing each topic after the dramatiza- 
tion. Programs will relate to problems of 
the peace, international and domestic. 
Jan. 3, Congress in Session; Jan. 10, 
Women at Work; Jan. 17, Uncle Sam’s 
Health; Jan. 24, Our Place in the Pacific; 
Jan. 31, The Farmer’s Job. 


8:00-8:30 p.m. Suspense, CBS 


Well-produced, vivid dramatic presen- 
tations of unusual stories. 


8:30-9:30 p.m. America’s Town Meet- 
ing, ABC 
Oldest audience-participation forum 
program on the air, with discussions of 
important public issues by outstanding 
national leaders. 


11:30-12:00 Midnight. We Came This 
Way, NBC 
Part 2 of the historical broadcasts in 
the NBC University of the Air series, 
tracing world progress through dramatic 
episodes in the lives of the men who 
advanced the cause of liberty. 
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5:00-5:30 p.m. American School of the 
Air — Tales from Far and Near, CBS 
Series dramatizing notable stories from 
classical and current literature. Jan. 4, 
Blue Milk; Jan. 11, Struggle Is Our 
Brother; Jan. 18, Five Hundred Hats; 
Jan. 25, Bomber Pilot. 


8:30-9:00 p.m. Freedom of Opportu- 
nity, MBS 
Dramatic presentation of the life 


stories of America’s outstanding young 
men. 


11:30-12:00 Midnight. World’s 
Novels, NBC 


Literature course of the University of 
the Air. Jan. 6, Pickwick Papers; Jan. 18, 
The Spy; Jan. 20, The Spy; Jan. 27, The 
Count of Monte Cristo. 


SATURDAY 


9:00-9:30 a.m. What You 
Make It, NBC 
One of the University of the Air 


series covering important phases of home 
making. 


Great 


Home Is 


10:30-11:00 a.m. Rainbow House, MBS 
Scholastic participates in two broad- 
casts a month on the first and third Sat- 
urdays, featuring high school forum dis- 
cussions of the Institute of Student Opin- 
ion Poll, the reading of student poetry. 


2:00-2:15 p.m. Of Men and Books, CBS 


Critic John Mason Brown reviews cur- 
rent books and interviews their authors. 


7:00-7:30 p.m. Our Foreign Policy, 
NBC 

University of the Air series. Officials 

of State Department, Congressional and 

other important Government leaders dis- 

cuss timely issues in international affairs. 
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Operation Fido—1 reel. Fog is the 
greatest single menace to aircraft. This 
film shows how Fido solved the prob- 
lem of fog which proved to be more 
of a menace to British airfields than 
German bombs. For rent from British 
Information Services, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 

The Tell-Tale Heart —2 reels, with 
sound. A dramatization of Edgar Allan 
Poe’s short story of the same name. This 
film catches the spirit of the original 
story, and should be enjoyed by stu- 
dents — especially those in literature 
classes. For rent from Teaching Film 
Custodians, 25 W. 48rd St., New York 
18, N. Y. 

Good Grooming — 8 reels. Presenting 
Mary Stuyvesant, beauty advisor, in 
scenes at home and on the lecture plat- 
form in which she points out the way 
to achieve poise, charm, and natural 
beauty. Stressed is the importance of 
good health through proper diet and 
intelligent physical care.. Free from 
Castle Films, Inc., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 

Tina, Girl of Mexico — 600 feet, with 
sound. A study of the daily activities 
of an average Mexican family who live 
in Taxco. This color film is no “tourist” 
observation, but an intimate portrait of 
Mexican life. From Frith Films, Box 
565, Hollywood, Calif. 

Central America — 1 reel, with sound. 
Beginning with a brief history of Cen- 
tral America, this film covers the eco- 
nomic, physical an’ human geography 
of Central America. Animated maps 
enliven the film, Extremely useful as an 
instructional film for classes in geog- 
raphy and social studies. For rental 
sources apply to producer, Encyclopae- 
dia Britannica Films, 20 N. Wacker 
. Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

Romeo and Juliet —4 reels. Edited 
from the feature film produced by 
MGM featuring Norma Shearer and 
Leslie Howard. Beautiful production is 
a creditable adaption of Shakespeare’s 
play. For rent from YMCA Motion Pic- 
ture Bureau, 347 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 

Tom Brown’s School Days — 6 reels. 
A faithful translation of the famous 
classic picturing school life at Rugby 
in the early 19th century. The film 
spotlights the career of the renowned 
Dr. Arnold, headmaster, who intro- 
duced needed reforms, replacing rowdy- 
ism with the honor system. For rent 
from Ideal Pictures Corp., 28 E. Eighth 
St., Chicago 5, Il. 

A Place to Live — 2 reels. The need 

slum clearances and new housing 





~NEW I6 mm. FILMS 


programs is graphically presented in 
this film. Grim and realistic study of 
slum life dramatically emphasizes this 
current problem. Useful for social 
studies classes in connection with Scho- 
lastic’s Special Housing Issue of Nov. 
26. For rent from Brandon Films, Inc., 
1600 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 

The Labor Front — 2 reels. The story 
of mobilization of manpower showing 
the production ability of free people 
during the war. The overwhelming facts 
of the decisive contribution of labor 
and management in the United Nations 
are carefully analyzed in contrast to the 
Axis manpower boasts. Shows how a 
new understanding of labor has grown 
up, and how this great asset must be 
safeguarded and not dealt with as a 
commodity. Now that victory has been 
won, the democracies must not forget 
the lessons learned in war. For rent from 
Brandon Films, Inc., 1600 Broadway, 
New York 19, N. Y. 

Psychiatry in Action —7 reels. A de- 
tailed account of the administration of a 





Philadelphia Housing Association 
Slum alley shows “the other side of 
the tracks” in Brandon Films’ docu- 
mentary -picture, “A Place to Live.” 


hospital for the ireatment of war neu- 
roses. Special treatments are shown, 
as is the work of physical rehabilitation, 
occupational therapy, and a concluding 
account of what is done about the im- 
portant problem of the disposal and 
after-care of patients when they are 
ready to leave. For sale or rent from 
British Information Services, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 





News of Audio-Visual Activities 


PUBLICATIONS 


From Pearl Harbor into Tokyo.—A 
320-page book published by the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System, consisting of 
broadcasts of the Pacific War from De- 
cember 7, 1941, through the complete 
broadcast of the surrender proceedings. 
The volume uses salient extracts~from 
over 300 different broadcasts, and con- 
tains some of the most notable pro- 
grams in the history of radio news. 
Photographs are also included. Sub- 
titled The History You Heard on the 
Air, this book is a sequel to Columbia’s 
first volume, From D-Day Through 
Victory in Europe. It is planned as a 
teaching aid for schools, colleges, and 
libraries — especially for use in history, 
literature, radio and journalism classes. 
For information, write Columbia Broad- 
casting System, 485 Madison Ave., 
New York, 22, N. Y. 

American School of the Air — 1945- 
46.—One hundred thousand copies of 
this 224-page program manual for the 
American School of the Air broadcasts 
are being sent to Columbia Broadcast- 
ing stations for distribution to teachers, 
adult education groups, Parent Teach- 
er Associations, and libraries through- 
out the country. The volume was pre- 
pared by the CBS Education Division 
in collaboration with its National Board 


of Consultants. It is printed in pocket- 
book form, and contains — in addition to 
program notes, a short listener’s quiz for 
each broadcast. It is written for the 
program’s growing adult audience as 
well as for utilization as a classroom 
guide. Also included in the booklet are 
articles by such noted authors and edu- 
cators as Carl Van Doren, Roy Chap- 
man Andrews, Olin Downes, Quincy 
Howe, and Edward A. Weeks. 


FILMSTRIPS 


Thirty-three filmstrips which deal 
with contemporary life in the United 
States have been released by the Ameri- 
can Council on Education. Seven of 
the titles deal with the regional geog- 
raphy of the U. S. Six take up the in- 
dividual regions in more detail. Health 
topics, housing, education, flood con- 
trol, soil conservation, rural electrifica- 
tion, irrigation, and water power are 
the subjects of other filmstrips. A script 
accompanies each strip which may be 
used as a commentary or a teacher’s 
guide. Ample background material is 
included. The filmstrips are for sale 
only. For complete information write 
to the American Council on Education, 
744 Jackson Place, Washington 6, D. C, 
A catalog is now available, and preview 
prints will be supplied on request. 





THE “HALF-THERE” LUNCH 


Survey of noon meals reveals that 
children need “‘full exposure”’ to 
importance of sound eating habits. 


Eating lunch on the fly 
stuffing themselves on the wrong 
foods. . . skipping lunch entirely— 
careless eating habits such as these 
are what make the well-balanced 
lunch a comparative rarity among 
school children. 


Of 4,165 lunches downed by high 
and grade school pupils in 9 typical 
communities, a high proportion 
were well below par nutritionally, 
according to a recent study. 


Of the high school students’ 
lunches, 


82.8% ranged from poor to fair 
17.27% were considered adequate. 


Of the grade school pupils’ 
lunches, 


67.8% ranged from poor to fair 
32.27% were considered adequate. 


While the study was limited to 
a week-long test ina Midwest area, 
it is safe to assume that the situa- 
tion has many a counterpart else- 
where. 


The lesson is plain—American 
school children need to be exposed 
to a sound program of education 
in the fundamentals of nutrition. 


General Mills is preparing help- 
ful materials to aid in teaching the 
essentials of good nutrition. These 
materials, based on the latest 
authoritative information and per- 
fected with the help of a committee 
of educators, will soon be available. 


A booklet, ‘‘Aids to a Health 
and Nutrition Program for School 
and Community,” describes in de- 
tail the teaching tools General 
Mills is preparing. A copy will be 
sent free on request. 


General Mills, Inc. 
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Enriched Flours ¢ Restored Cereals * Vitamin Producis 
© 1945—GENERAL MILLS, INC. 


EVERY DAY’S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE THESE FOODS 


GREEN AND YELLOW 
VEGETABLES... some 
raw, some cooked, frozen 
or canned. At least one 
serving o day. 


ORANGES, TOMATOES, 
GRAPEFRUIT... or raw 
cabbage or salod greens. 
At least one serving a day. 


POTATOES AND OTHER 
VEGETABLE AND FRUITS 
raw, dried, cooked, 
frozen or canned. Two or 
more servings o day. 


MILK AND MILK PROD- 
UCTS... fluid, evaporated 
or dried milk. One quart 
(or its equivalent) a day for 
children and expectant or 
nursing mothers; one pint 
@ day for all others. 

each week. 


MEAT, POULTRY, FISH 
OR EGGS... or dried beans, 


BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS 
. +. natural whole-grain or 
enriched gr restored. Three 
or more servings a day. 


MARGARINE . . . vse for 
spreads and for seasoning 
@s you like and as supplies 
permit. 


instead. Three or four eggs 


In addition, all growing children and all expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin O mitk (fresh or evaporated), fish liver ofl or-Vitamin D concentrate 
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THEME ARTICLE — pp. 5, 6 


We have only to look at a map to see how well the Panama 
Canal serves us in peacetime. It*is a strategic short-cut to 
the trade lanes of the world — and through its locks pass the 
ships of all nations, loaded with the goods that represent a 
free exchange of trade. 

The strategic importance of the Panama Canal in war was 
confirmed by General George C. Marshall, former U. S. 
Army Chief of Staff; in his testimony before the Congres- 
sional Committee investigating Pearl Harbor. 

Under War Department control since the U. S. took over 
the area, the Canal Zone was heavily fortified during the 
war. Have pupils invite friends or relatives, who were for- 
merly members of the armed forces stationed in Panama, 
for eye-witness accounts of the part Panama and the Canal 
played in winning the war. 

On a map of the world, have pupils trace the route of a 
vessel sailing westward from Liverpool to Hong Kong by 
way of Cape Horn in 1900—and via the Panama Canal 
today. What changes in routes and travelling time do pupils 
find between 1900 and 1945? How has the Canal affected 
world trade? 

Panama’s colorful history offers many opportunities for the 
class to dramatize historical incidents. Groups of pupils 
might be assigned to write and perform plays using such 
themes as Columbus’ discovery of Panama, Balboa’s dis- 
covery of the Pacific Ocean, De Lesseps’ unsuccessful 
ae 3 to build the Canal, Panama’s revolt against Colom- 

ia, etc. 

Published plays on the Panama Canal are “Manifest 
Destiny” in E. F. Hague’s Dramatic Moments in American 
ag and “Big Ditch” in Eleanore Hubbard’s Citizenship 

ys. 

Inexpensive Materials on Panama: [llustrated, five-cent 
booklets on Panama, the Canal, and Panama City are sold by 
the Pan-American Union, Washington 6, D. C. A detailed 
booklet on Panama can be purchased for ten cents from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Describe the events that led up to Panama’s inde- 
pendence from Colombia. 

2. Why is the Panama Canal important in peacetime? 

8. How did the Canal help the U. S. to win the war? 
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COMING NEXT ISSUE 


Special unit on United Nations Conference in Lon- 
don expected to open January 10. Also brief sketches 
of U. S. delegates and alternates. 

Theme Article: Central American Neighbors (Nicara- 
gua, Guatemala, E] Salvador, Honduras, Costa Rica) 

Air Week: U. S. Aviation — 1955 

Science and Invention: Radar Jam Session 

Builders of America: Joseph Pulitzer 


Coming January 21: CQ Picture Review Quiz of World 
Events, Sept. 1945-Jan. 1946 














Fact Questions 


1. What French engineer started the Panama Canal? 

2. What American engineer supervised the completion of 
the Canal? 

8. What part of Panama is under U. S. control? 


UNRRA — p. 3 


Discussion Questions 


1. Why was UNRRA organized? 

2. How many of UNRRA’s accomplishments can you 
name? 

8. Do you think the U. S. should contribute more money 
to UNRRA than any other nation? 

4. Should the devastated enemy countries — such as Ger- 
many and Japan — receive help from UNRRA?P 


Fact Questions 
1. How nauch money does each member nation contribute 


to UNRRA’s funds? 
(Continued on next page) 
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2. Name three United Nations that have not asked 
UNRRA for aid. 

8. What branch of Government in the U. S. makes appro- 
priations to UNRRAP 


AIR WEEK — p. 7 


This week’s aviation page contains numerous technical 
terms. Have pupils, while reading the article, underline all 
terms they do not understand and then check their meanings 
in any standard or aviation dictionary. The Aviation Dic- 
tionary for Boys and Girls, edited by Leslie E. | Neville 
(Whittlesey House, 1944), is an informative guide to aero- 
nautical terms for young people. 

The class might also start compiling its own aviation 
vocabulary, to which it could add any gew terms which 
appear in future issues of Junior Scholastic. 


Discussion Questions 


1. What advantages does a jet engine have over a piston 
engine? 

2. Do you think jet engines will soon replace piston 
engines in commercial aviation? 


WORD WIZARDS — p. 13 


Word Wizards, which we present for the first time in this 
issue, is a new column designed to help pupils improve their 
use and understanding of words. 

All young people enjoy an activity which challenges their 
imagination and ingenuity. Word Wizards offers that kind 
of activity. It is a challenge to pupils which, when met, will 
help them to develop useful learning habits. Pupils will find 
themselves relying more and more on the basic word tool — 
the dictionary — as they attempt to build Word Trees. 

Conduct a class exercise on Word Wizards, and mail us 
your pupils’ Word Trees as a package, or send us only those 
you consider outstanding. 


QUICK QUIZ 


Ten Questions for a Five-minute Test 

1. What two vast bodies of water are linked by the 
Panama Canal? (Atlantic and Pacific Oceans.) 

2. What is the name of the five-mile wide strip of land 
through which the Panama Canal flows? (Canal Zone.) 

3. What two nations successively ruled Panama before it 
became independent? (Spain, Colombia.) 

4. Who was President of the U. S. when we signed the 
“canal treaty” with Panama? (Theodore Roosevelt. ) 

5. What do the letters UNRRA represent? (United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Administration.) 

6. Who is the head of UNRRAP (Herbert H. Lehman.) 

7. Whom did President Truman recently appoint as 
Special Envoy to China? (General George C. Marshall.) 

8. Who is the Nationalist leader of China? (Chiang Kai- 
shek. ) 

9. Who is the Chinese Communist leader? (Mao Tse- 
tung. ) 

10. Which ot China’s two governments (Nat®nalist and 
Communist) is recognized by the U. S. as the legal govern- 
ment of China? (Nationalist. ) 


Personal Goals and 
Planned Performance 


Ahead lie years of peace and rich productivity. Pupils are 
fortunate in that the time necessary to explore their interests, « 
discover latent abilities, and develop skills is safeguarded by 
our system of compulsory education. 

We are guilty of no exaggeration when we say, that 
American boys and girls are the most planned-for youth in 
the world. In addition to a rich world heritage, our youth 
have the matchless contributions of a virile, pioneer nation 
in the fields of industry, the arts, and the humanities. 

Junior Scholastic brings to the pupil’s desk each week a 
pageant of the outstanding developments in the various 
fields of endeavor. This pageant of events comes to him in 
the form of a personal possession — his own magazine. What 
he achieves with that possession in terms of increased 
knowledge is the result of the teacher’s stimulation and 
guidance. 

Some 1946 student-goals, and plans for achieving them 
through the use of Junior Scholastic, afford a new apprecia- 
tion of the possibilities of the magazine. We offer one for 
your appraisal. 


American Advertising 


A loose-leaf notebook compiled by the pupil has two parts. 
Part I is composed of institutional advertisements taken from 
Junior Scholastic. The pupil underlines statements of fact 
which mark outstanding developments in science and indus- 
try. He rates the titles of the advertisements for their interest- 
appeal. He does this with stars. Refer to: 

“Career in Television” (General Electric), Dec. 10, 1945. 

“Because Bicycle Pumps Get Hot Your Food Can Be Kept 
Cold” (General Motors), Dec. 3, 1945. 

“The Story of Rockets” (Westinghouse), Nov. 26, 1945. 

“Railroading Is People” (Pennsylvania Railroad), Nov. 26, 
1945. 

“Progress in Penicillin” (Squibb), Nov. 19, 1945. 

“Radar Works Like an Echo” (Bell Telephone System), Nov. 
12, 1945. 

The pupil takes pages from all magazines and newspapers 
to which he has access and adds them to those of Junior 
Scholastic. 

Part II of the pupil’s notebook consists of non-institutional 
advertising, or direct merchandising through advertising. 
At the bottom of each page, the pupil appraises these adver- 
tisements. For example, he rates one advertisement: 


Artistry and eye-appeal ...................... 50% 
Integrity of claims for product 
Personal estimate of product’s value 


The teacher who leads pupils to plan their work around 
such a goal knows that few of them will ever write adver- 
tising. The teacher prepares pupils to become intelligent 
consumers in a nation of expanding economy, The balance 
between education for participation and education for 
appreciation must always be determined by the classroom 
teacher. | 

leachers will be interested in a recently published book- 
let, Learning to Use Advertising. Copies of this booklet cost 
25c each and can be obtained by writing to the Cansumer 
Education Study of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N, W., Washington 
6, D. C. 
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